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tern of protection was organized, which was to allow
French industries to reap a benefit from labor, even
when done under much worse conditions than were
common among the foreign manufacturers.

Colbert believed (every one believed it at that time)
that the wealth of a state depends on the quantity of
gold and silver it possesses, and that commerce should
be regulated in such a way as to attract the most silver
possible to a country.   "I believe/' he wrote to the
king, "that we shall easily remain in agreement on this
principle, that it is only the abundance of money in a
state which makes the difference in its grandeur,
and in its power.   Every year there go out of the
kingdom products of its own growth, necessary for
consumption abroad  (wines, brandies, fruits, silks,
notions, etc.), to the amount of from 12 to 18 millions
livres.   These are the mines of your kingdom.   The
people of Holland and other foreigners are making
perpetual war on these mines.   As we are able to
retrench the gains of the Hollanders from the sub-
jects of the king, and the consumption of the mer-
chandise which they bring to us, by so much shall we
augment the amount of ready money which must
be brought into the kingdom/'   Therefore, Colbert
endeavored to keep foreign merchandise away from
France.   In 1664 he had established a tariff of the
amount of duties to be paid on all merchandise brought
into France; the duties were still insignificant enough
not to interfere with commerce.   In 1668 he made
out a new tariff, raising the duties so that it was
almost impossible to import many kinds of merchan-
dise   The Hollanders and the English retaliated by